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WRIGHT & DITSON and SPALDING 





Tennis Balls of New Rubber 


*So new we practically had to stop the 
presses to include this important news 
...You’ve read all about the miracle 
of synthetic rubber, how American 
technical genius has avoided one of 
the most serious of war shortages. 
Spalding and Wright & Ditson are 
utilizing synthetic rubber...now offer 


tennis balls with pre-war speed... con- 


forming to U.S.L.T. A. specifications. 

The AIR-SEALING process, which 
locks in vital air pressure, remains an 
exclusive feature of Spalding and 
Wright & Ditson Championship ten- 
nis balls. AIR-SEALING guarantees bet- 
ter, longer hours of play. Make sure 
that the synthetic rubber tennis balls 


you buy are AIR-SEALED. 


A G SPALDING & BROS., A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 
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DINKLER 


HOTELS . 


Landmarks of 
Southern Friendliness 
You will find the Dinkler Hotels located 












conveniently on all principal highways ° 
in the South ... in each you will find 4 
a cordial welcome by a cheerful, Rd 
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"Four-Winds” Coat 


of authentic Byrd cloth 


Tailored by SOUTHERN COACH & ATHLETE, a monthly sports maga- 





zine featuring Technical Articles, Records, Pictures, History 
of Southern Schools, Personal Items and Athletic News. 
Interesting issues are to come—Mail in your subscription Now! 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Water-repellent . . . windproof 
. warm... that’s “Four- 
Winds.” The outer fabric is 
Byrd cloth, the kind that 
proved itself in the Antarctic, 
insulated with luxurious wool, SOUTHERN COACH & ATHLETE, 
making it a coat that does a 751 Park Drive, N. E., 
snug job of keeping cold wind 
out, and body warmth in. 
Mighty good looking, too! 


ONLY $1.00 PER YEAR 


Atlanta, Georgia. 


Please enter my subscription to SOUTHERN COACH & ATHLETE for 


$ 30 one year. 
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SAVANNAH HIGH SCHOOL 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


By LOWRY AXLEY 
Head of English Department 


AVANNAH High School, which is a continua- 
tion of Chatham Academy, has a just pride 
in its historic background. 

Chatham Academy came into legal existence by 
act of the Georgia legislature on February 1, 1788. 
The Reverend Bartholomew Zouberbuhler, in his 
will, had left property for “benevolent purposes,” 
and the legislature placed this in the hands of 
trustees appointed for the academy. However, cer- 
tain legal complications had to be resolved before 
the academy could profit from the property. 


It was not before 1810 that funds were sufficient 


to justify the decision to erect a building. Much -- 


of the money came from a sale of property belong- 
ing to Bethesda College and Orphan House Estate. 
As a result of the sale, a gift was made to Chatham 
Academy for the instruction of youth generally, 
but it was understood that the academy would, in 
return, give support and education to at least five 
orphan children. 


The academy building was completed in 1812. 
On December 12 of that year the Republican and 
Savannah Evening Ledger carried an announce- 
ment to the effect that the academy would be 
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opened “in the elegant and convenient edifice 
lately erected in this city for the reception of pupils 
in the various branches of literature proposed.” 

The academy, in charge of John D. Fyler as su- 
perintendent, opened on the 5th of January, 1813, 
with 219 pupils in attendance. Of this number, 
104 were girls and 115 were boys. 

On March 21, 1866, the public school system of 
Savannah was created by the state legislature. In 
December of the same year an amendment to the 
act was passed extending the powers of the board 
of education to the whole of Chatham County. 

The Union Society, the organization in control 
of Bethesda, had reserved the western wing of the 
building erected by the society and Chatham 
Academy. In 1887, the society sold the western 
wing to.the trustees of the academy. 


The old school served many thousands of Savan- 
nahians in the building on Bull Street and Ogle- 
thorpe Avenue, but by 1930 it was becoming in- 
creasingly apparent that the school must move 
ahead to meet ever-changing conditions. The 
growing population taxed the facilities of the 
building for a number of years. The need of a new 
building became a common topic of conversation 
in Savannah. 

As a means of arousing public interest in the 
movement for the new building the Chatham 
County Teachers’ Association organized a public 
forum. The problems were discussed at several 
meetings. All difficulties were finally overcome, 
and a bond issue was voted for the erection of the 
building. The money thus made available, to- 
gether with an appropriation by the PWA, made 
possible the erection of the large building on 
Washington Avenue, now shared by Savannah 
High School, the Commercial High School, and 
several junior high school 
classes. 

John A. Varnedoe has 


. ° ? : \VNIb 
been principal of Savan- ie wicineT’ 


nah High School since the 
first use of the new build- 
ing in the summer ses- 
sion of 1937. The build- 
ing, costing more than 
$900,000, was officially 
transferred by the PWA 4 
to the board of education | 4B 
at dedicatory exercises 
held on June 14. 
Savannah High School 
has functioned largely as 
(Continued on page 3) 
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JOHN VARNEDOE, Principal— 
Before becoming principal, 
Mr. Varnedoe was for many 
years one of the outstanding 
coaches of the G.I.A.A., pro- 
ducing championship teams 


in football and basketball. gf 


















































O. B. STRONG, Superintendent of Chatham County Schools 
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Above: SAVANNAH HiGH ScHOooL R.O.T.C. BAND 


Below: COLOR BEARERS 





(Continued from page 7) 
a college-preparatory school. Pupils 
whose interests lie in other direc- 
tions are provided for in the Com- 
mercial High School and the Savan- 
nah Vocational School. 

The new school building is three 
stories in height and large enough to 
take care of at least 2,000 pupils. It 
has an auditorium with a seating 
capacity of about 1,600. A commo- 
dious gymnasium is in the rear of 
the auditorium. Space has also been 
provided for the R.O.T.C. unit and 
the band. 

The art department and the me- 
chanical drawing department have 
spacious and well-appointed rooms. 
‘the shops of the mechanical train- 
ing department, equipped with mod- 
ern machinery and tools, are de- 
signed to offer pupils opportunities 
to develop a variety of skills. 

The home economics department 
is equipped not only with up-to-date 
cooking and sewing apparatus, but 
with a beautiful model apartment. 

As a part of the proposed indus- 
trial arts program, a printing shop 
was installed in the building, but it 
has not yet been used. 

Perhaps one of the best adjuncts 
to the instructional program is the 
library. It is modern in every re- 
spect, ministering to the pupils in 
their school work and encouraging 
them. to develop habits of recrea- 
tional reading. 

Within a very few years the band 
and the choruses have made tremen- 
dous strides and have been hailed 
far and wide for their musical at- 
tainments. 

The art pupils have many times 
won state and national honors for 
their work. A feature of the year 
sponsored by the art department is 
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an exhibition of public-school art. 
The exhibition, held in the Telfair 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, in- 
cludes work of pupils in all the 
schools of the system. 

The Blue and White, the school 
newspaper, has more than once been 
adjudged the best high-school paper 
in the state and has several times 
rated high in national competition. 

The Bluejacket, the school annual, 
has been under continuous supervi- 
sion of H. G. Swayne, the faculty ad- 
viser, for more than two decades. It 
is a rather elaborate cloth-bound 
volume of the year’s activities. 

In creative writing, the school was 
rated All-American for two years in 
succession when ratings of schools 
were made by Quill and Scroll Mag- 
azine. Three volumes of original 
work of the pupils have been pub- 
lished, and many selections have 
been included in state and national 


At right: 
GirLs’ SWIMMING TEAM 


Below: 
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SAVANNAH HIGH SCHOOL R.O.T.C. 


anthologies. Several former pupils 
have continued their writing since 
leaving school, and their work is 
now appearing in various newspa- 
pers and magazines. One former pu- 
pil is a Hollywood script writer. 

In the field of physical education 
the effort is made to reach all the 
pupils. Of course, much interest is 
shown in the development of ath- 
letic teams to represent the school, 
and these teams have done consist- 
ently well in inter-scholastic compe- 
tition. During the time of member- 
ship in the G. I. A. A. the basketball 
team has won the championship five 
times and has won second place sev- 
eral times. In 1942 the football team 
won the G. I. A. A. championship. 
The sub-teams carry out schedules 
of their own and occasionally play 
out-of-town games. 

Since the beginning of the emer- 
gency created by the war, the school 


























has tried to do everything possible 
to advance the national war effort. 
About 500 boys take part in R.O.T.C. 
training, and many of the girls are 
members of an auxiliary corps. 
Classes in aeronautics, radio, aero- 
mechanics, auto mechanics, higher 
mathematics, shop work, mechanical 
drawing, and home. nursing are all 
designed to give both boys and girls 
the basic training in activities that 
promote the war effort. 

In normal times, about 70 per cent 
of the graduates of the school enter 
college, and reports from colleges in 
many parts of the country indicate 
that their preparatory training was 
sound. Savannah High School has 
enlisted for the duration of the war 
and is striving to give its pupils the 
same type of thorough training that 
will enable them to make the best 
use of their abilities wherever they 
may serve. 
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Savannah High School Football Squad—1942 G.I.A.A. Champions 


Athletics at Savannah High School 


the custom of most schools in 

this section of having football, 
basketball and track as its major 
sports, and carrying on boxing, ten- 
nis, cross-country, swimming, fenc- 
ing and golf as minor sports. Due to 
the wartime conditions, the minor 
sports have been somewhat curtailed 
from a competitive point of view for 
the duration. Individual and group 
instruction and occasional matches 
are still carried on. 


S AVANNAH High School follows 


I have long been of the opinion 
that it is the calibre of the players 
and not the type of offense that 
makes a successful football team. If 
we must be saddled with system 
idea, a flexible semi-Notre Dame of- 
fensive is employed, when we try to 
put forward those talents of the boys 
we have any given year. 


Speed is a tremendous asset not 
often fully appreciated until one 
finds one’s team without it. In the 
last few years we have been severely 
handicapped by the lack of speed. 
This serious lack of speed has great- 
ly restricted our offense and forced 
us to some queer defensive assign- 
ments to handle the speed of our 
opponents. 


We are attempting to improve the 
general slowness of our boys with 
intensive drills in sprint starts and 
exercises that require quick reaction 


By “CHICK” SHIVER, Head Coach 





Coach Shiver was All-American 
end on the 1927 “Dream and 
Wonder” team at the University 
of Georgia. He was also an out- 
standing baseball player and, fol- 
lowing his graduation, he signed 
with the Detroit Tigers and played 
a few seasons in professional 
ranks. 

Shiver returned to Georgia and 
served as end coach under Harry 
Mehre for a number of years be- 
fore accepting the position as 
Athletic Director and head coach 
at Armstrong Junior College. 

“Chick” has done an excellent 
job at Savannah High School. Be- 
sides winning the football cham- 
pionship in 1942, his teams in 
both football and basketball are 
always well-coached and are a 
yearly threat in the G.I.A.A. 





and agility. With the backs, we 
stress a change of pace in order to 
make what little speed we have more 
effective. 


It has been my experience that a 
well planned calisthenics drill goes 
a long way toward developing 
strong, well-conditioned boys with- 
out running the chance of injuries. 
Consequently, we have more of these 
drills than most high school teams. 
Of course, luck has been with us, but 
between the two we have very few 
boys to be unable to play due to 
injury. 


Practice is broken down into group 
work for the various positions to 
iron out its part in our plays and to 
correct faults that show up in each 
individual’s play. We _ scrimmage 
only enough to bring the team to- 
gether to develop timing of the 
blocking with the backs. Pass de- 
fense and running pass routes re- 
ceive a lot of attention on the part 
of the ends, backs, and centers each 
day. 


In my opinion, a major part of a 
team’s success lies in a thorough 
spring training, when there is the 
time to teach and develop the young- 
sters for the following fall. We try 
to get as many players for the sub- 
varsity as possible, believing that 
learning is more easily accomplished 
by doing. 
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Fundamentals of Forward Pass Defense 


By FRANK THOMAS 


Head Football Coach, University of Alabama 


Keith, your editor, wrote me 

asking if I would write for 
Southern Coach & Athlete an article 
on forward pass defense. I thought 
that certainly he was attempting to 
rib me a bit in a humorous vein, 
since in the two college games that 
Alabama lost during the 1942 sea- 
son, and which were lost on Grant 
Field, Atlanta, to the University of 
Georgia and Georgia Tech, undoubt- 
edly the weakness of our forward 
pass defense proved to be the decid- 
ing factor. 


Grits, » weeks ago Dwight 


It has not been so many years ago 
that the first requisite of a good de- 
fensive back was one who could 
come up and make tackles on the 
line of scrimmage. With ever-in- 
creasing efficiency of the forward 
passing attack, it is becoming more 
evident that, although tackling by 
the secondary defense is highly es- 
sential, it is secondary to the ability 
of the defensive back to intercept 
and break up forward passes. 

There are a certain number of 
fundamental principles that are ap- 
plicable to all types of forward pass 
defense, regardless of the type of 
forward pass defense the team uses. 
Each year as the forward pass has 
been developed and more _ passes 
thrown per game, coaches and play- 
ers have recognized the increasing 
importance of the backfield men and 
centers developing their pass defen- 
sive ability to a high rate of effi- 
ciency. This cannot be accomplished 
with blackboard practice, as it re- 
quires a great deal of field practice 
to become efficient as a pass de- 
fender. Keep in mind, a weak pass 
defense man can get you _ beat 
quicker than any other defensive 
weakness that your team might 
have. 


There are several types of forward 
pass defense: 

a. Man-to-man defense. 

b. Zone defense. 


c. Combination of man-to-man 


and zone. 

1. 7-man line defense with varia- 
tions of ends or guards and center 
dropping out of the line. 

2. Various types of 6-man line with 
guards dropping back. 

3. 5-man line. 





eB . 


Coach Thomas was All-State 
Quarterback for three years at 
East Chicago High School, East 
Chicago, Indiana, and was a star 
back at Western State Normal 


College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
before entering Notre Dame in 
1919. He played varsity quarter- 
back under Knute Rockne for 
three years and graduated from 
Notre Dame Law School in 1923. 
After two seasons as backfield 
coach at University of Georgia, 
he was named head coach at Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga. During 
his four years there, his teams 
won 30 games, lost 6 and tied one, 
being Dixie Conference cham- 
pions three years. 


He returned to Georgia as 
backfield coach in 1929 and re- 
mained there through the 1930 
season. In January, 1931, he was 
named head coach at University 
of Alabama. In 12 seasons at 


Alabama, his teams have won 91 
qames, lost 18 and tied 5. They 
have won three Conference cham- 
pionships and have played in four 
Bowl games. 


FUNDAMENTALS THAT ARE HIGHLY 
IMPORTANT 

1. Never let the receiver get be- 
hind you. 

2. Play the receiver until the ball 
is in the air; then play the ball. 

3. Maneuver to keep the receiver 
and the passer in the same scope of 
vision. If you do this, you can play 
the men until the ball is in the air, 
and then play the ball, since you will 
see the ball. 

4. Do not turn your back on the 
passer. 

5. Give a little ground as the re- 
ceiver comes to you. This must be 
done so that the receiver with a 
burst of speed cannot get by you. 

6. Keep the receiver a reasonable 
distance in front of you. Do this so 
that he cannot get too far away from 
you, if he breaks either way, or if 
he stops short for a quick one, or if 
he goes along to try to get behind 
you. 

7. Cover the receiver at the proper 
angle. This is particularly true on 
covering flat passes. Cover at the 
angle where you are sure to keep 
the receiver between you and the 
passer. 

8. If the receiver does get by you, 
throw up your hands, as the ball may 
hit your hand or arm. 

9. Footwork: Do not cross over on 
your initial step on the receiver's 
fake. This pulls you out of position. 

10. Watch the passer’s eyes. 

11. Never cut in short to intercept 
when there is any doubt in your 
mind that you might not intercept. 
Better play it safe and make the 
tackle. 

12. Bat the ball down on 4th down 
except when the odds are in your 
favor that you will get a long run- 
back. 

13. Intercept the ball in the end 
zone and do not try to run it out. 
Just stop there for a touchback un- 
less it is an exceptional flat pass and 
there is a big chance to run it back 
a long way. 

14. Make every effort to intercept. 
This takes the heart out of the pass- 
ing team. 

15. When the ball is intercepted, 
the entire team should react imime- 
diately to block the opposition. 

Don’t forget that the defensive 
man has as much right to the ball 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Vital Basketball Fundamentals in War-Time America 


in the basketball coaching per- 

sonnel in our American high 
schools and colleges that a re-inven- 
tory of the most vital and elemental 
fundamentals seems apropos at this 
time. 

The Chinese philosopher made the 
observation that our game of basket- 
ball, in fact all of our American 
games, are made up of “do nots.” 
However, we have learned that 
through inhibitions we become civ- 
ilized and educated. 

In my office here at the University 
of Kansas I have a photostatic copy 
of Dr. Naismith’s first draft of bas- 
ketball rules. There were 13 sim- 
ple rules in his first draft, and the 
unusual feature about the original 
rules of basketball of 1892 is that 
they have survived the impact of the 
years remarkably well. Below these 
rules are written in Dr. Naismith’s 
own handwriting: “First draft of the 
basketball rules hung in the gym 
that the bovs might learn the rules, 
February, 1892. James Naismith.” 

The first draft was hung in the col- 
lege gymnasium at Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, where Dr. Naismith orig- 
inated the game by hanging two 
peach baskets on the running track, 
which happened to be ten feet from 
the floor. Unto this day the height 
of the basket has remained un- 
changed, although the altitude of the 
players has increased markedly. 

It is a long cry from the skill of 
the game first played in 1892 up to 
the present time, but good basketball 
fundamentals have never changed. 
It is with the idea of emphasizing 
these correct basketball fundamen- 
tals that we offer these suggestions. 
We will make positive suggestions 
rather than clothe them in the nega- 
tive terminology. 

An offensive player, in going down 
the court, should be at least six 
feet from the sideline and, always 
converging in toward the center. He 
should pass at angles and run in 
curves, always converging inward. 
A player who runs closer than six 
feet to the sideline, should a fumble 
occur, will lose the ball out of 
bounds to the opponent. 

Players in practicing game plays 
should move at three-quarters speed 
during these drills. A common mis- 
take of most players is to move at 
full speed, thereby increasing fum- 
bling and overtensing. 

In pre-practice periods, when you 
first go on the floor (before formal 


S: many changes have occurred 


By FORREST C. ALLEN 


Basketball Coach, University of Kansas 


Besides being an outstanding 
basketball coach, Dr. Allen is in 
demand as a lecturer and is a 
writer of note. He is the author 
of “My Basketball Bible’ and 
“Better Basketball,” two of the 
most popular books that have 
been published on this sport. 





practice starts) shoot the shots you 
are weakest on rather than practic- 
ing your pet shots. A clever oppo- 
nent or an intelligent coach will be 
quick to detect the one-shot type of 
player. 

Dribble only when you need to 
break into the open for a good pass. 
Dribbling is comparable to a broken 
field run in football. A dribble 
should be used to get into the open 
spaces, and then a pass or a cut is 
indicated. 

Pass the ball zig-zag across the 
court. When in the center of the 
court a player should pass forward 
and toward the sideline to a player 
cutting in. If the offensive player is 
six feet or more from the sideline, 
the pass should always be forward 
and toward the center or across the 
court. The ball should always be 
moving forward and at an angle, if 
possible. When a pass is made 
lengthwise down the court it is easily 
intercepted and it takes fewer de- 
fensive men to guard against that 
type of pass than a zigzag or cross- 
court pass. 

A good definition of a perfect of- 
fense is this: When an offensive 
player with the ball in his possession 
passes to a teammate in an unguard- 
ed position and the passer automat- 
ically moves to an unguarded posi- 
tion timing his cut and pass—this is 
perfect offense. 

Always stress ball handling, foot 
work and head work to your ath- 
letes. An intelligent coach will stress 
the set and timing play with the 
moving screen as a vital part in 
these plays. It is impossible to use a 
fast break successfully against a 
clever team if the fundamentals of 
ball handling have been neglected. 

Always figure on using the fast 
break against opponents when you 
have them outnumbered. But when 
the defense is equal in number to 
the offense, then set plays should be 
attempted. 

Rebounding work is as vital a part 
of fundamental basketball as free 


throwing or shooting practice. There 
are three rebound areas that con- 
stantly must be emphasized to the 
offensive and the defensive player. 
One area is to the left of the basket, 
the second area to the right, and the 
third area in the front of the basket. 
These areas should always be cov- 
ered by your three best rebound 
men. In fact, an intelligent team 
will not attempt many shots unless 
these three rebound areas are con- 
sidered in the attack and the defense 
of an efficient team. 


Basketball is similar to a game of 
checkers. Instead of jumping over a 
player as in a game of checkers, you 
draw an opponent out of position or 
screen him off so that there is an 
open drive into the basket. Screen- 
ing is interfering with the progress 
of an opponent without making bod- 
ily contact. Screening is not a foul. 
Blocking is interfering with the op- 
ponent by making bodily contact. 
Blocking is a foul. Many coaches 
will tell their boys to block an op- 
ponent out of the play. By teaching 
the proper fundamentals and adher- 
ing to the proper terminology, the 
boy will soon learn how to screen 
and how not to block. The burden 
of correctly executing this screening 
play is upon the offense. Therefore, 
it behooves the coaches to teach 
all of their players the difference 
between a screen and a block. Many 
players are penalized for blocking 
because the coach has not definitely 
taught his players the difference be- 
tween a legitimate screen and an 
illegitimate block. 


Dr. Naismith said, “Basketball is a 
game easy to play, but difficult to 
master.” Too many times coaches 
endeavor to teach plays before they 
teach their boys fundamentals, or 
pivoting, passing and timing. 


I hear a great many coaches say, 
“My boys have had more shots, but 
they just couldn’t hit the basket.” 
Most of the fault should be charged 
to the coach for such a defeat be- 
cause the theory of winning a bas- 
ketball game is that to chart the play 
down the court in patterns or 
through the defense in patterns so 
that the offensive team will get a 
reasonably close or open shot for the 
basket. But by the continuity of 
good passing, pivoting and shooting 
a team untutored in good fundamen- 
tals augmented with good head work 
and good foot work will insure for 
that team a highly successful season. 
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Football Coaching Methods at Springfield, Tennessee, High School 


School football team, the meth- 

ods used do not differ radically 
from those used by hundreds and 
thousands of coaches all over the 
country. Possibly, if there is any 
difference in our method of coach- 
ing and that done by others, it lies 
in the emphasis we give to certain 
phases of drill. 

In the first place, we have a small 
school at Springfield which has an 
enrollment of about 125 boys in nor- 
mal times. Since it is a city school, 
most of the boys are young and 
rather small when they finish school; 
consequently, we have a senior team 
most of the time, and this fact forces 
us to start a new team practically 
every year. We usually have about 
25 boys out for the team. From this 
number we are usually able to get 
12 or 15 boys large enough to play 
good ball. Since we play schools 
with an enrollment two or three 
times that of ours, we are forced to 
use these 12 or 15 boys throughout 
the entire game. We ask these boys 
to be in condition to go the whole 
game at top speed. 

We work on fundamentals until 
the boys have a fair knowledge in 
the art of blocking, tackling, han- 
dling the ball, etc. We try to teach 
each boy a way to block that will 
give him an equal chance with a boy 
much larger. When a boy learns to 
get position on a much larger boy 
and is able to block his opponent out 
of the play, that knowledge gives 
the boy confidence in himself and at 
the same time makes him enjoy 
blocking. Everyone likes to do the 
thing that he can do well, and, when 
a coach teaches a boy to block well, 
his blocking troubles are over. 

We do not scrimmage much dur- 
ing the season. We do not want our 
team to go on the field for a game 
when they are tired, sore, and worn 
out. They should be in good condi- 
tion, feeling like playing ball. We 
do not think it is possible to keep a 
team in top condition if they are 
scrimmaged once or twice a week. 
We have gone through a whole sea- 
son without a scrimmage. We run 
plays with blocking and without 
tackling. We work all week on the 
defense and offense of the team we 
are to play Friday night. 

We scout or have someone scout 
our opponent. We do not care so 
much about their formations as we 


I: coaching the Springfield High 


By BOYCE SMITH, Football Coach 





Following his graduation from 
a Mississippi preparatory school, 
Boyce Smith entered Union Uni- 
versity, where he played football 
for four years. 


After graduating from Union 
University, he came to Spring- 
field, where he is now serving his 
sixteenth year as head coach. 


His teams have been unde- 
feated since 1940, despite the 
fact that he began his 1943 sea- 
son with only two experienced 
players. 

During the last ten years, 
Springfield has won 80 games, 
lost 6, and tied 8. 





do the personnel of the team. We 
want to know about the speed and 
strength of each man on the team 
and his habits. We then try to teach 
our boys how we would like for each 
man, individually, to play his oppo- 
nent. There is no use telling a boy 
what to do in a game; you must 
show him. Show how to get posi- 
tion on the man which he is ex- 
pected to block on every play. Show 
him how to get into the open on 
passes. Show the players where you 
think the opening will be; how to 
protect the passer and kicker in this 
game. We try to play the defense 
according to what we expect the op- 
posing team to do. We do not use a 
set defense, but we vary our defense 
according to our opposition and what 
they are in the habit of doing. We 
might play one defense against a 
team which had 8 yards to go on 


third down in the middle of the 
field and use an entirely different 
defense on another team of about 
the same strength. We play the 
coach and his team on every play. 

We have only a few plays. They 
are made for any and all defenses. 
We block the defense according to 
the position in the line and not be- 
cause the player might be a tackle 
or guard, etc. A five, six or seven 
man line is played the same way 
without any change in the individ- 
ual assignments. 

We have built up the feeling here 
at Springfield High School that when 
a boy makes the team he must be a 
good blocker and tackler. He must 
be willing at all times to give every- 
thing he has on every play. He must 
be in school every day doing his 
work, showing a good spirit. We 
want him at home with his parents 
at night and not uptown telling how 
he won the game. Our boys are not 
allowed to criticize other members 
of the team at any time. When we 
reprimand a boy, we want the other 
boys to pep up the boy that was 
reprimanded. We never call a boy 
off to one side to criticize him, but 
do it before the whole team. The 
things that he did wrong may help 
some other boy to correct his own 
faults. 

Our boys are never allowed to 
criticize an official. We never criti- 
cize an official in the presence of the 
members of the team. The team must 
take what the official calls without 
questioning the decision. If the offi- 
cial makes an honest mistake, even 
though it costs us the game, we think 
of it as being in the same category 
as a mistake of a player or coach. 
We are all trying to do the same 
thing. 


We do not coach from the bench. 
We do not want the boy to watch the 
bench. He must keep his mind on 
the field at all times. The boys are 
not supposed to talk to their oppo- 
nents or to use any dirty, unfair tac- 
tics of any kind. We do not use our 
elbows, knees, etc., in blocking. We 
try to use our shoulders. If the boys 
are slugged or roughed in any way 
by an opponent, they are not sup- 
posed to retaliate. When a coach lets 
his boys fight back, if roughing has 
occurred, the boy will always say 
he was slugged first. We take it but 


(Continued on page 30) 














Duke Schramm and Maurice Acree of Macon, Georgia, Harry Scott of Wynne, Arkansas, and Bradford Miller of Mur- 





freesboro, participate in training involving a fast defensive charge on the snap of the ball, as Coach Heywood looks on. 


FOOTBALL AT BAYLOR SCHOOL 


for every able-bodied cadet 

have been a feature of Baylor’s 
physical education program. Foot- 
ball is a great part of this program, 
and during the period of years in- 
volved Baylor has been blessed with 
a generous share of successful, win- 
ning teams. 

Many students begin their careers 
at Baylor in the seventh grade. This 
gives a boy six years of thorough, 
well-balanced training. His football 
work begins here when he plays on 
the Mites, coached by Athletic Direc- 
tor Jimmy Rike, who for twenty 
years coached the Varsity football 
team very successfully and is still 
turning out championship track 
teams. He has no peer in the United 
States among prep school track 
coaches. The Mite squad, composed 
of boys twelve and thirteen years of 
age, plays six or seven games with 
teams of comparable ability and en- 
joys this competitive experience as 

qwell as benefiting from the coaching 
at this early period. 

A boy leaves the Mites and goes 
up to the Junior Midgets, which is a 
squad of boys averaging 115 pounds 
and coached by Charles Berryman 

and James Hitt. These boys continue 


Sir 1904 compulsory athletics 





By HUMPHREY HEYWOOD 
Head Football Coach 


their training in the fundamentals 
and enjoy competition with outside 
teams of similar ability. 

From this squad the boy graduates 
to the Midgets, a group of boys aver- 





Humphrey B. (Humpy) Hey- 
wood finished high school at Ath- 
ens, Georgia, in 1926, after tak- 
ing G@ prominent part in the 
athletic affairs at that school. 
When Frank Thomas left the Uni- 
versity of Georgia to go to the 
University of Chattanooga, Hey- 
wood entered the University of 
Chattanooga and played under 
Coach Thomas, during his three 
years of Varsity experience, grad- 
uating in 1930. He was captain 
of the football team at Chatta- 
nooga in 1929 and was selected 
on the All-Star team as guard. 
After graduation, Heywood joined 
the staff at Baylor School for 
Boys as business manager, and 
for several years coached the 
Midget football squad, enjoying 
many successful seasons. In 1940 
Coach Heywood was asked to take 
charge of the Varsity squad at 
Baylor. Since that time he has 
won thirty games, tied three, and 
lost one. 


aging 130 to 135 pounds and coached 
by Major T. H. Williams, formerly 
coach at Marion Institute. Training 
in fundamentals continues. They be- 
gin to observe many of the fine 
points of the game and are trained 
in the system (Notre Dame) used by 
the Varsity so that when they step 
up to the Varsity the following vear, 
they are ready for tougher competi- 
tion. Great midget teams are a tra- 
dition at Baylor and this squad asks 
no odds from any team, as it tackles 
each year a representative schedule 
with other teams in this area. 

The Varsity squad is usually com- 
posed of from thirty-eight to forty- 
five boys, and with a staff of three 
men consisting of Line Coach Whitey 
Urban, Backfield Coach Sib Evans, 
in addition to myself, it is possible 
to divide the work and give a lot of 
individual attention to the boys who 
have not the natural ability and ag- 
gressiveness to be top players. 

Too much credit cannot be given 
to Line Coach Whitey Urban for the 
success Baylor teams have enjoyed. 
He knows the game thoroughly, is a 
loyal and indefatigable worker and 
possesses the characteristics neces- 
sary to imbue his boys with an ag- 
gressive fighting spirit. Coach Urban 








At right: Coach Jimmy Rike looks on 
as two teams on his Mite squad en- 
gage in a pre-game scrimmage. Note 
how well they follow interference. 


Below: Junior Midgets practice pass 
protection with Kenny Knode of 
South Bend, Indiana, son of former 
Michigan star, Dr. Mike Knode, do- 
ing the passing. Blocking from left 
to right are Al Thornwell of Atlanta, 
Sid Peterson of Chattanooga, and 
Tom Crumpton of Birmingham, as 
Kirven Gilbert of Columbus, Geor- 
gia, Bill Bailey of Knoxville, and 
John Banks of Chattanooga try to 
rush passer. 


Above: Bobby Jones III of Atlanta 
snaps a ball to Midget Coach Wil- 
liams as he instructs Jerry Lalor of 
Miami and Wayles Harrison of Dan- 
ville, Virginia, in the art of punting 
for future Varsity use. 


At right: Captain Joe Steffy, all Mid- 
South and All-City guard, takes his 
turn on the blocking machine, which 
develops leg drive, fast charge, and a 
good follow through on .shoulder 
blocking, under the watchful eye of 
Line Coach Whitey Urban. 


hails from Connecticut, but after fin- 
ishing his career at the University 
of Chattanooga, he adopted Chatta- 
nooga as his home and is completing 
his fifth year as a member of the 
Baylor staff. Baylor will always de- 
velop fine linemen while Coach Ur- 
oan is there. 


Backfield Coach Sib Evans is in his 
second year on the Baylor staff, after 
completing his playing career at the 
University of Chattanooga under the 
able tutelage of Coach Scrappy 
Moore. He is a quiet, unassuming 
individual who sizes-up his. material 
well and-places them in the positions 
where: they can best serve the team, 
Before his coaching career is com- 
plete many ‘youngsters will find 
themselves qualified to be a fine back 
on any team. '¢ 

Winning football at any school 
always reveals a mastering of the 
fundamentals of blocking and tack- 


(Continued on page 26) 























Rawlings athletic equipment is now 
being used by our Armed Forces all 
over the World. * * This equip- 


ment is considered vitally necessary 





for their recreation, morale and phys- 


ical fitness training so essential to their 
safety. * %* The demands of our 


Armed Forces must come first. * * 





§T. LOUIS, MO. 
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BALL HANDLING AND PASSING 


By REID STATON 


Basketball Coach, John W. Hanes High School 


HE success of any basketball 
| team depends to a very large 
extent on the ability of its 
individual members to “handle” the 
ball; catch, and pass the ball with as 
few fumbles as possible. The team 
that can handle the ball excellently, 
that keeps possession of the ball un- 
til a scoring opportunity turns up, 
will in a majority of cases, be the 
winning team. 

Ball handling and passing ability 
are probably the best indications of 
any boy’s player potentiality. These 
fundamentals are indispensable re- 
gardless of the type of defense that 
you might be attacking. Also, these 
fundamentals cannot be mastered 
without constant consideration on 
the part of both player and coach. 
Often young players look upon pass- 
ing and ball handling drills as a sec- 
ondary part of successful basketball. 
The coach should try to make such 
work as enjoyable as possible for 
the boys, as this phase of practice 
can hardly be overdone. 


The first thing to develop is the 
player’s ability to catch the ball. In 
catching the ball, good hands are a 
prime essential. Good hands are 
ones that have developed “feel” for 
the ball through much practice. The 
hands and arms must be relaxed 
when catching the ball. The fingers 
should be pointed upward or down- 
ward, determined by the height of 
the pass. Contact should be made 
with the fingertips. Work against 
the tendency of young players to 
“palm” the ball. To avoid this the 
hands are cupped so that the ball 
can never reach the palms. A simple 
demonstration that can be used to 
get this idea across to the boy is to 
throw the ball against a solid sur- 
face, and then against a loose sur- 
face, such as a canvas, and note the 
difference in bounces. Take every 
opportunity to impress on the squad 
the fact that when the ball is caught 
in the proper manner, it is then 
ready to be passed on or shot im- 
mediately. Do not allow any player 
to form the habit of shifting the ball 
in his hands before getting rid of it. 
This is entirely unnecessary and is a 
needless waste of time. 


Another important principle in 
receiving the ball is: Watch the Ball. 
The ball should be watched until it 
reaches the fingertips. This habit 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 





Coach Staton graduated from 
Wake Forest College in 1936. 
Weighing only 110 pounds, he 
managed to stay with the basket- 
ball and baseball squads during 
his years there. Upon graduation, 
he coached one year at Hollis 
High School and had successful 
teams in baseball and basketball. 
During the five years following, 
he served as elementary school 
principal in Reidsville, N. C., but 
maintained contact with basket- 
ball as an official in both high 
school and college games. 

Last season, his first at Hanes 
High School, his team won 19 
games and lost one. They defeat- 
ed Sanford in the finals of the 
State Tournament to win the 
North Carolina Class B Cham- 
pionship. 





will avoid many fumbles, and will 
also break the player of attempting 
to pass or to shoot the ball before 
actually receiving it. 

Again, the boys should be taught 
to advance to meet the ball when 
catching it. This is an important 
fundamental, for it prevents many 
interceptions, and also aids the play- 


er in keeping his body between the 
ball and his opponent. 

After catching the ball, it must be 
moved on as rapidly as possible. The 
team that keeps the ball moving will 
disturb and often wreck a good de- 
fense. Every coach has been plagued 
by “fumblitis” at some time or an- 
other. Some of the causes of fumbles 
are hard passes, inaccurate passes, 
and misjudging the speed of the re- 
ceiver. A number of helpful hints 
to the passer will eliminate many 
fumbles. 

First, he should be assured that it 
is not necessary to look directly at 
the receiver in passing the ball. In 
this connection he should not be al- 
lowed to look away, and pass blind. 
The player who can always main- 
tain a poker face before and after 
passing the ball, and who really 
knows and puts into practice the use 
of split or marginal vision, has a big 
advantage over those who do ‘not 
always look straight ahead—then 
open or breaking receivers; will not 
be missed if the player is aware of 
the movements of all other players 
within his “marginal vision.” 

It has been our experience, also, 
that players are inclined to focus 
their eyes on the floor while drib- 
bling. This fault, characteristic of 
good as well as mediocre players, 
often handicaps en offense in that 
the player faiis to see an open team- 
mate in time to make the pass that 
might result in a basket. 

Passing demands much deception. 
Faking is an essential of every good 
floor man. Possibly the greatest 
fault with high school passers is that 
each player has one favorite pass 
that he employs too often. This 
causes his passing to become me- 
chanical and thus provides less de- 
ceptiveness for the defense to com- 
bat. The passer who is most suc- 
cessful: is one who masters a few 
basic passes. 


Again, finger and wrist’ snap is 
important. Do not allow players to 
wind-up. One good way to develop 
snap is to seat players on the floor 
and shoot and pass from this posi- 
tion. Vary the distance, and good 
results will be noted. 

Pass judgment is a prime funda- 
mental in passing and can only come 
through much practice. It is impor- 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Basketball Coach, Holy Cross College, New Orleans, Louisiana 


T the close of last season, we 
A conducted a survey, asking 
the boys to list the things they 
+ thought helped us to have a success- 
ful team. The following represents, 
in part, the results of the survey: 
The team had a strong belief in 
medicine ball and skip rope exer- 
cises. The medicine balls were really 
old basketballs stuffed rather tightly 
with kapok. We used two medicine 
balls and kept them constantly in 
motion by using a two-handed and 
one-handed push pass, the players 
revolving in the manner shown in 
diagram 1. 








_.-- Path of ball 


The boys enjoyed this drill very 
much, for it was of a highly com- 
petitive nature and was fun. It also 
helped to develop their hands, wrists, 
arms, reflex actions, as well as split 
vision. 

Skip rope drills consisted of alter- 
nating the feet—first only the left 
foot, then only the right foot, and 
finishing up by jumping and bounc- 
ing on both feet. This added variety 
to the warm-up period and definitely 
increased our ability and efficiency 
under both baskets. 

Occasionally on bright, sunny days, 
we took these drills in the open air. 
The fellows really went for this va- 
riation in a big way, for it broke up 
the monotony. The sunshine and 
fresh air seemed to give us a men- 
tal as well as a physical lift. 


“Gab” period. During this period, 
players could lie around, shoot or 
just talk. This served as a barome- 
ter for the coach. If the players were 
not overworked, they would shoot a 
bit and gab very noisily. If they 
were overworked, they would lie 
down very quietly. 

We gave the boys plenty of shoot- 
ing practice, but it was all controlled. 
We had various shooting clubs with 


prizes for the boys who placed first, 
second, or third. One of these was 
the Arrowhead Club. This would be 
contested for during the week in 
which we were to meet a zone de- 
fense. The spots and rotations are 
shown in diagram 2. 
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If a boy missed a certain spot, he 
was penalized back to the previous 
shot. Quick one-hand push shots 
were emphasized in this club. 








After serving as assistant coach 


‘of football and basketball at 


Jesuit High School for nine years, 
Coach Brownson came to Holy 
Cross as head coach in 1942. 
During the two basketball seasons 
he has been at Holy Cross, his 
basketball teams have lost only 
one game out of 37 played. His 
1942 team was undefeated, win- 
ning 17 consecutive games, and 
both the 1942 and 1943 teams 
won the city and state champion- 
ships. 


Individual records were kept on 
each boy in each league game. De- 
fensive rebounds, bad passes made, 
free throws made and missed, shots 
made and missed, were placed on a 
large attractive sign for each game. 
Every player thereby knew his im- 
provement in these departments as 
the season progressed. Individual 
awards were made at the end of the 
season to each player leading in the 
above departments of the game; 
namely, for making the least num- 
ber of bad passes, the most rebounds, 
the most free throws by percentages, 
and the best shot. The boys would 
tease one another as to how good or 
how poor each man was in these de- 
partments. 

The boys felt that the 40-minute 
noon meetings held each day were 
the difference between victory and 
defeat in our close games. In these 
meetings we would go over the 
strong and weak points of each 
player on the opposition. All infor- 
mation that our team and staff had 
secured about a particular opponent 
would be brought out. One week we 
used each day’s noon meeting dis- 
cussing one of the five starting play- 
ers. In other words, enough infor- 
mation was secured on each of the 
five starting opponents to talk about 
him for forty minutes each day. Our 
boys would study very religiously 
the opposition and would vie with 
one another as to who knew the most 
about each individual opponent. 

Occasionally we would hold 100n 
meetings on the court and ask each 
player to discuss and demonstrate 
ways and means of eluding the op- 
ponent guarding him, or stop the op- 
ponent whom he was to guard. In 
this manner, we would adjust our 
offensive and defensive strategy. 

When preparing for the state tour- 
nament, not knowing much about 
the opponent we were to meet, each 
player shot 1,200 free throws during 
the noon. period the week before the 
tournament. 

In conclusion, I would like to say 
that some of these things certainly 
helped us; however, the success of 
the team was mainly due to two fac- 
tors. First, all of the boys loved 
basketball; secondly, we had five 
starting men, naturally good shots, 
who had played together for three 
years, and three of them for seven 
years. Any coach with these boys 
would not be defeated very often. 
What do you think? 
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Merry Chis tmas / 


To all our 
Subscribers, Advertisers, Contributors 
and Readers 
we extend sincere wishes for a 


Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year! 


DRnanrnnnn en Christmas 1943 BRRRRRRR®B 


Dear Santa Claus: 

We know that much of the material with 
which you used to make gifts to bring joy to 
young hearts the world over is now employed in 
the grim art of destruction. We realize that, while 
war is horrible, it is necessary to protect and 
preserve the free and decent way of life. There- 
fore, as the Christmas season approaches, we are 
not asking for material gifts. We ask for wisdom 


Bring us a dream of the long ago— 

Of the golden years that have flown, 
Of the simple joys which we cherished so 
In the happy days that have gone: 


A drink from the gourd at the old rock spring, 


Or a ride on a load of hay— 
A dive from the old grapevine swing 


to know the right and for strength and courage 
to do it. We ask for victory in our fight against 
the wrong and for a mind at peace. 


Bring us a few quiet evenings at Christmas- 
time, when we can sit by the fireside of home 
and talk with friends and loved ones. And don’t 
forget a night of dreams, where we can live again 
those days of yesteryear. 


Bring us a dream of a boy we knew, 

Who lived his dreams ’neath a southern sky— 
Who slept in the hay with Little Boy Blue 
And counted the sheep as they scampered by. 
The brown-haired boy of that far-off day 
Dreamed all year of the Yuletide joys, 

When Santa would come in his magic sleigh 


In the afternoon of a summer day. From the land of snow, with his Christmas toys 


I’ve wandered far from those joyful days, 
And I’ve missed the lad I used to know. 
Now I want to follow those woodland ways 
As I did in the far-off long ago. 

So bring me again a dream, I pray, 

Of the peaceful trails I used to roam, 

And the carefree boy of yesterday— 

Just a dream of childhood days—and home! 
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TUNE IN: 
ARCH WARD'S 
SPORTS PREVIEW 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 
Over Mutual Network 
See local newspaper 
for time and station 

SPONSORED BY WILSON 


TODAY 


of 
VICTORY 


By L. B. ICELY, 


President 


In every school, college, gymnasium and field house you 
see certain signs of victory today. 


You saw them long before the war began, but you did 
not recognize them. They are America’s youth engaged 
in America’s great body, heart, muscle and nerve-build- 
ing competitive sports. Today it is basketball with its 
speed, agility, quick thinking, coordination, muscle con- 
trol and stamina. 

A few weeks ago it was rugged man-making football— 
and those great developers of agilities, skills and stamina, 
baseball and tennis. 


These and other great competitive American sports are 
signs of victory. They are signs that America’s fighting 
sons are coached and trained to understand competition 
—to fight to win—to refuse to give up until the last win- 
ning point has been scored. And that way lies victory. 


Today millions of our American youth—famous Amer- 
ican college, school and professional athletes among 
them—are showing these signs of Victory on the battle- 
fields, in the air and on the high seas for the whole world 
to see. Together with the brave sons of our Allies they will 
outsmart, outlast and outscore the enemies of Freedom. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New York and 
other leading cities. 


Wi 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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FOOTBALL PROGRESS 


By H. V. PORTER, Secretary 
National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations 


fort and teamwork by many leaders—not merely 

accidental stumbling upon means of improvement. 
The high school organization is entitled to a feeling of 
pride in the efficient machinery which has been built up 
through the years to direct the efforts of and to make 
use of the suggestions from football leaders in all parts 
of the nation. That machinery involves individual stu- 
dents of the rules, small local groups, state-wide study 
groups, and, finally, the nation-wide program which 
culminates in the drafting of the football rules for each 
succeeding season and the program which will be used 
in football discussions at the beginning of the new sea- 
son. Any individual who has had a part in this nation- 
wide program and who, in a sense, has played on this 
“ten-thousand-man machine” may take justifiable pride 
in what has been accomplished. 

The game has progressed, and obvious benefits provide 
justification for all of the effort which has been ex- 
pended in developing and maintaining the nation-wide 
machinery through which such development is made 
possible. One of the gears in this machinery is the an- 
nual football questionnaire, which serves as a contact 
medium between every interested individual, his state 
football committee, his state high school association, and 
the National Football Committee. Through this ques- 
tionnaire, each individual is given the privilege of ex- 
pressing opinion as to how any new rule has worked 


Prior ana in any field comes through directed ef- 


during the current season and of passing along his ob- © 


servations of certain listed phases of the game and his 
judgment as to what effect listed proposals for game im- 
provement would have if such proposals were actually 
placed in the rules. These questionnaires serve as an 
outline for discussion in hundreds of gatherings of foot- 
ball men. A limited number of printed questionnaires 
are available for such groups. A digest of the question- 
naire is included here in order that it may serve as a 
reminder and be used by anyone who has not had the 
privilege of receiving one of the printed sheets. Your 
vote and comments on the listed items will be given 
consideration if you will send them to your state high 
school office to be included in the summary which will 
be of assistance to your state football committee and 
which will be relayed to the National Committee for 
consideration when the rules for 1944 are made up. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
Possible Changes for 1944 Rules 


1. Prescribe that when a kick is in touch on or behind 
R’s goal line, it is dead (regardless of any new im- 
pulse). Yes...... No. 


2. If K1 first touches a kick, disregard such touching 


if R recovers the kick. Yes...... No...... 
3. For an illegal short free-kick, make penalty loss of 
5 and ball remains dead. Yes..... No.. 


4. Permit team to attempt field goal in any situation 
(including a return-kick) where a place or drop-kick 
is legal. Yes...... No 

5. (a) Treat a legal forward pass which does not cross 
the line of scrimmage the same as a handed pass, i.e., as 
a lateral except when touched by ai: ineligible linesman 
who has not left the line. Yes...... No... 


(b) If (a) is adopted, remove distance penalty for 
intentional incompletion unless passed out of bounds. 


6. Eliminate all cases such as 6-3-2-(c) where ball is 
awarded to A on B’s one-yardline for freak play in the 
end zone. If necessary, award touchdown in such situa- 
ONS, Wes... <: DO ss 2 

7. When a double foul occurs after change of team 
possession during a down, give credit for the distance 
gained up to the time of the change. Yes...... | ear 
NOTE: Check eight only if you are connected with the 

6-man game. 

8. If a kick from scrimmage is out of bounds, give R a 
choice similar to that which now applies to the free-kick. 


List additional suggestions on reverse side. 
This questionnaire checked bDy....... 06.56.06 0600 6205. 
SERPS Y= Aorert ene Shy 3 DRMRMNR ROTA oe Teor ein cs. oad nn 


REASONS FOR EACH 1944 PROPOSAL 
(Advanced by the Group Submitting It) 


NOTE: Numbers refer to possible changes listed above. 
Opposing arguments are not listed because of lack of 
space and because it is assumed that discussion which 
will be stimulated by the proposal will bring out rea- 
sons for the present rule. 

1. For years, the rules have specified that when a kick 
from scrimmage or return-kick goes into R’s end zone 
without being touched, it is dead immediately, although 
there did not seem to be nation-wide understanding of 
this until some of the Federation publications called at- 
tention to it. The early rule permitted a number of com- 
plications when the kick was touched before going into 
the end zone, but these were eliminated last year by 
prescribing that the kick is dead, even if touched in the 
scrimmage zone. There are still a few complications in 
cases where a new impulse is added to the kick. The 
present rule still makes the kick remain in play while 
in the end zone if there has been a new impulse. If the 
ball were killed in all of these cases, the complicated 
situations in present Rule 8-4-5 would be eliminated. 
This would boil down to the one simple statement that 
whenever a kick goes into R’s end zone, it is dead as 
soon as it touches there. This would make no difference 
in the present rule about the procedure after a kick is 
caught or recovered in the scrimmage zone. The kick 
ends when it is in player possession, and if it should 
then go into the end zone, it would not be a kick into 
the end zone but merely a ball which is carried or fum- 
bled into the end zone. ? 

2. Through the years there has been a gradual change 
in sentiment about first touching of a kick from scrim- 
mage. At one time, it was a foul which carried a severe 
penalty. Also, the kickers were given the right to run 
with the ball after such touching on the grounds that 
they might fumble and give R a chance to recover and 
make a choice as to where they would take the ball. 
There were innumerable complications when the illegal 
touching became part of a double foul. 

The rules were simplified; first, by killing the ball as 
soon as the kickers get possession; and, second, by pre- 
scribing that since teams are always coached to fall on 
their own kick in certain situations, the act of first 
touching is treated as a legal act. Under such condi- 
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tions, R is permitted to take the ball at the spot of first 
touching, but there are still some exceptions in cases 
such as where R1 recovers the kick after the first touch- 
ing, advances and R2 fouls during such advance. In that 
case, the foul by R2 nullifies their right to take the ball 
at the spot of first touching if the kickers accept the 
penalty. Since teams are coached to recover their own 
kick, it would seem logical to make it entirely a legal 
act and R would decide at the time of the first touching 
whether he desires to have the ball at that point or 
whether he desires to gamble by recovering K’s muff 
after the first touching. In actual play, it would make 
little difference, since R will never recover in such a 
situation unless recovery is at a spot more advantageous 
than that of the first touching. 

3. The penalty for any act which causes a snap or free- 
kick to be illegal is five yards, and for all except offside, 
the ball remains dead. The one exception is the free- 
kick which does not cross B’s restraining line, i.e., a 
short free-kick. For this act, the ball remains dead as 
in the case of all other illegal snap or free-kick acts, but 
there is no distance penalty. There seems no good reason 
for the exception. The proposal would not change the 
right of R to recover before the ball crosses their re- 
straining line because in such cases it is not a “short 
free-kick” and hence there is no penalty. The only 
damage done by a short free-kick is to delay the game 
and, if it is so classed, the penalty is already loss of 5 
and ball remains dead. 

4. Whenever a place or drop-kick is legal, a team has 
a right to score a field goal except by a return-kick. 
There seems little reason for this exception. The return- 
kick has almost disappeared from the game, hence the 
change would have little effect on actual play but would 
be a step in the direction of consistency and elimination 
of unnecessary exceptions. 

5. The rules relative to passes have been liberalized 
step by step. One of the comparatively recent steps was 
to eliminate pass interference on a pass which does not 
cross the line. To this extent, such pass is treated the 
same as a lateral. Another step was the treating of a 
handed pass behind the line the same as a lateral unless 
handed to an ineligible player who is still in the line 
(i.e., has not turned to face his own goal and retreated 
one yard). The proposed rule would be in harmony with 
rule trends. Eligible players would have the same rights 
they now have, but if the pass were muffed, it would be 
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still in play. Any linesman would have the right to re- 
ceive such a pass, provided he turns and faces his own 
goal and receives the pass at least one yard behind the 
line. There has been a growing sentiment that the cen- 
ter, guard and tackle have a more or less monotonous 
part to play because they have almost no chance to 
handle the ball. The proposed rule would open -possi- 
bilities for ball handling by any one of the eleven play- 
ers. The fact that linesmen would have to turn and 
retreat would prevent any undue advantage of offense 
over defense. In the high school game, there seems to 
be little need to worry about an overbalanced offense. 
If there is cause to worry, it is probably in the other 
direction, since there is so little time to drill teams in 
perfectly coordinated action. 

6. Cases where all players are afraid to fall on the ball 
when it is in the end zone are rare and will not occur if 
even one of the players is familiar with the rules. The 
only reason that a touchdown is not declared in the 
described situations is a tradition that a touchdown 
should never be awarded. In the modern game where 
touchdowns are more plentiful than in early years, there 
is little basis for such feeling, and there is already au- 
thority for awarding any score in the case of a palpably 
unfair act. Also, there is little difference between 
awarding a touchdown and awarding the ball to a team 
on the opponents’ l-yard line with four downs in which 
to make the one yard. In view of the rarity of the de- 
scribed occurrence, there seems to be little justification 
for these complicated rule exceptions based on the pre- 
mise that players will not know the rules. 

7. Under present rules such credit is given for a 
double foul during a loose ball. The same thing should 
apply for two fouls during a run which follows change 
of team possession. 


8. Those who favor this proposal contend that deliber- 
ately kicking the ball out of bounds is in the same class 
as “stalling” in basketball. The receivers are deprived 
of an opportunity to participate in the play. As far as 
kicking ability is concerned, there would be an incen- 
tive for even greater ability if the kicker were com- 
pelled to kick in such a way that the ball would stop 
inbounds in a corner of the field. As far as crowd appeal 
is concerned, there is no more thrilling act than that of 
a team attempting to run back a kick. 


(Submit others suggestions for improvement) 





BULLETIN BOARD 


The Georgia Athletic Coaches’ As- 
6, and elected officers for the com- 


L. Doyal, Boys’ High School, Atlanta; 
Vice-President, Bill Geer, Damascus 


The association voted to resume 
sociation met in Atlanta, November the annual coaching clinic, definite 
arrangements to be made by the ex- 
ing year, as follows: President, R. ecutive committee. 


H. W. Sholar has received a letter 
from Tom Fuller, which will be of 
interest to all S.F.O.A. members. It 
is now Colonel Thomas Fuller. He 
spoke of his interesting trip to Sicily 
and Italy and told of seeing Bob Col- 


High School; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Dwight Keith, Georgia Tech. These 
officers were empowered to name the 
District Directors, and announce- 
ment of those selected will be made 
in the January issue. 


ATTENTION, FLORIDA COACHES! lier. 


Your membership dues in the Flor- 
ida Athletic Coaches’ Association are 
due in January. You are urged not 
only to pay yours but also to invite 
new coaches in your locality to join. 


The Colonel says he gets homesick 
for football when the weather be- 
comes crisp, and he is looking for- 
ward to a full schedule on his return 
after the war. 








Seated, left to right: L. B. Icely, President, Wilson Sporting Goods Co.; Arch 
Ward, Sports Editor, Chicago Tribune. 


Standing: A. J. Engelhardt, United 


States Advertising Corporation; Ted Doescher, Mutual Network; Bob Vance, 
Advertising Manager, Wilson Sporting Goods Co.; J. C. Ewell, President, 


United States Advertising Corporation. 


ATTING better than .800 in 
B predicting the outcome of 

school, college, and professional 
sports contests, Arch Ward has es- 
tablished a name as a sports analyst 
that commands nation-wide respect 
among fans, players and coaches 
whenever he speaks on matters in 
the sports field. 


Now, due to sponsorship of his 
radio appearance by the Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co., followers of 
Ward’s forecasts and sports com- 
ments can hear him speak in person 
as well as through the pages of the 
Chicago Tribune, of which he is 
sports editor, and through his column 
published by a score of other metro- 
politan dailies. 


Arch Ward’s “Sports Review,” now 
being broadcast every Friday :ve- 
ning over a nation-wide chain of 
Mutual stations, is his first appear- 
ance on the air in a regular spon- 
sored program. From the reception 
accorded his initial radio appear- 
ances which started October 22nd, 
he promises to match his newspaper 
success with an equally scintillating 
radio career. 


Widely known for his international 
development of the Golden Gloves 
Boxing Tournaments, his promotion 
of Annual College All-Star Profes- 
sional Football classics, his origina- 
tion of All-Star major league base- 
ball, Silver Skates tournaments and 
other popular sports enterprises, as 
well as for his newspaper columns, 
his name needed no introduction for 
the radio sports audience. He also 
now has the additional prestige of 
having been appointed Promotional 








Director of the National Committee 
on Physical Fitness. 

The uncanny accuracy with which 
he reels off his predicted scores of 
coming sports events gives his Fri- 
day evening broadcasts over Mutual 
stations a character that is dramat- 
ically different from any other sports 
program on the air. 

To the natural interest which 
coaches and sports followers have in 
listening to this unusual feature, he 
adds the savor of personal radio in- 
terviews with leading sports person- 
alities from all parts of the country. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co.’s spon- 
sorship of “Arch Ward’s Sports Pre- 
view” is an extension of this com- 
pany’s long-established program of 
devoting almost its entire advertis- 
ing appropriation to the encour- 
agement of wider sports interest 
throughout the nation. 

Having achieved a pre-war lead- 
ership in the manufacture of quality 
sports equipment, Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., under the direction of its 
president, L. B. Icely, has, since long 
before Pearl Harbor, applied its ma- 
jor thought and effort to awakening 
America to the importance of vigor- 
ous competitive sports both in prep- 
aration for war and in building a 
strong and efficient peacetime Amer- 
ica. 

It is Mr. Icely’s belief that Arch 
Ward’s personality. predictions and 
eomments projected to millions over 
the air can be a great factor in stim- 
ulating not only wider general in- 
terest in sports but also wider indi- 
vidual participation in the competi- 
tive sports that build the sinews of 
war and the satisfactions of peace. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF FORWARD 
PASS DEFENSE 
(Continued from page 11) 


as the offensive man. Make every 

effort to intercept or bat down the 

ball—regardless of body contact. 
RUSH THE PASSER 

1. Ends rush from the outside to 
guard against a fake pass and run. 

2. The line get by the blockers by 
various methods and as quickly as 
possible. 

a. Do not wrestle with the blocker. 
It takes time. 

b. Keep low. Hands well out in 
front and feet well back to ward off 
the blockers. 

c. Fake in and then out; fake out 
and then in. 

d. Drive straight through the 
blocker once in a while. 

e. Jump over the blocker. 

f. Go at the passer high to ob- 
struct his vision. 

g. Block the passer after he has 
thrown the ball. 

h. Turn to see if pass is intercepted 
and, if so, react and block. 


FORMATIONS USED TO PRACTICE 
FORWARD PASS DEFENSE 


1. Just put one man on forward 
pass defense, covering receiver, 
man to man. 

(1) This practice gives the passer 
the benefit of throwing to a receiver 
who is covered. 

(2) It gives the receiver an oppor- 
tunity to practice his fakes in get- 
ting loose and catching the ball 
when being covered. 

(3) It gives the defensive man his 
practice of covering the receiver. 

2. Covering backs and ends with 
backfield and center. Also, the 
guards and ends can work into this 
if you are using that type of defense. 

3. Entire team with line rushing a 
reasonable distance and_ stopping, 
giving the backfield man an oppor- 
tunity to cover; then with the line 
rushing, giving them their needed 
practice in getting by blockers. 





For Your Sports Library 


BOUND VOLUMES 
SOUTHERN COACH AND 
ATHLETE 


Nine issues 
beautifully bound 
Volumes III, IV, and V avail- 
able at $2.00 each. 
SOUTHERN COACH & ATHLETE 
751 Park Drive, N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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LOUISIANA NOTES 


games in Louisiana continues 

to make athletic officials hap- 
py. . . . Holy Cross College and 
Jesuit High played to the year’s 
largest turnout—a. near capacity 
throng of 24,000—in New Orleans’ 
City Park Stadium on Sunday, Nov. 
28. ... In Baton Rouge the fans kept 
the turnstiles clicking merrily, a 
9,000 crowd seeing Baton Rouge 
High defeat Catholic High for the 
Southeast District title. . . . And 
Shreveport set a new mark for its 
championship scrap between unde- 
feated Byrd and Fair Park on 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Post season games are expected to 

flavor one of the finest December 
prep grid schedules in history. . 
In addition to the semi-final and 
finals pairings in the State cham- 
pionship playoffs, the annual Toy 
Bowl game was slated to be played 
on December 3 or 10. ... . Holy Cross, 
Jesuit and Warren Easton were he- 
ing given consideration by the game’s 
sponsors with Mississippi’s Green- 
ville the likely visiting team. 

Jesuit High and St. George High 
School of Chicago (Chi’s Catholic 
champions) will play in New Or- 
leans on Sunday, December 26th, in 
the first annual classic between the 
New Orleans and Chicago Catholic 
School champions. The game is be- 
ing sponsored by the Catholic Youth 
Organization of New Orleans. 

State Standings 

Louisiana Preppers neared their 
State championship playoffs, which 
are scheduled to begin in December, 
with but one of four district kings 
crowned. 

Baton Rouge High captured the 
Southeast title by defeating Catholic 


\ TTENDANCE at prep school 


By HAP GLAUDI 


High, Istrouma and Bogalusa, and 
must wait now until its semi-final 
foe—who will come from Jesuit, 
Holy Cross or Warren Easton—is de- 
termined in the New Orleans Dis- 
trict. Jesuit has the inside rail by 
virtue of its 18 to 14 victory over 
Holy Cross but cannot claim the 
bunting until it meets Warren Easton 
on December 4th. Both Easton and 
Holy Cross have one defeat in N. O. 
play and should the Eagles whip the 
Jays and Cross be successful in turn- 
ing back Francis T. Nicholls on Sun- 
day, Nov. 28, then there will be a 
three-way deadlock for the right to 
meet Baton Rouge. 

In North Louisiana, Byrd High and 
Fair Park decided their district 
champ in a Thanksgiving Day battle, 
while in Southwest Louisiana it was 
Lake Charles and Jennings sched- 
uled to meet on December 3rd in a 
playoff of their recent 19 to 19 tie. 


Louisiana Standings 
(Includes games through Sunday, Nov. 21) 


LOUISIANA CLASS AA 
Team— WL TPts.OPts. 
58. 13 





Byrd (Shreveport) ...... 9 0 0 1 

Fair Park (Shreveport)... 8 0 0 208 13 
(Ae gh et nar ae he Bi 70 0 140 20 
MGtOM BOURe ow cc ek 9 1 0 209 64 
cn (1S) o> a eae rr 6 1 0 184 49 
Warren Easton .......... 5 2 0 20 47 
I irae bias kadai eraipias 5 21 114 58 
EOS CHETICS qo. ok eee 423i it & 
MM 2a ats 4 6k caN sce 0a $8 2 1 120 @ 
Bee TCROUS Gooiinse cece 43 0 127 7 
RP ie reer 43 1 114 9 
Haynesville 33 1 94 8 
Catholic Hi oe, Ae. ae 
IRE 1 oe cis a oc west are.es .2 6 0 60 138 
MR 5.5 i/505 850 Vee NS vo ee ee OC} ee ee 
I ORERS A eireer ce a°% © Woe 
Sere 142 26 142 
eer 170 S6 19 

NEW ORLEANS PREP LEAGUE 
MN ERE can sortie 5 0 0 101 14 
Warren Easton .......... 4 2: @ a. @ 
ME RINE cow s.cce's wy cies 410 132 43 
F. T. Nicholls 3 2 0 113 45 
1 EE anne iv ee oe oe 
ES igidat wietedweeeed ey 13). oe 
6 0 





CR eee 0 
SOUTHEAST DISTRICT 
(Baton Rouge High is champion and has 
qualified for state playoffs.) 





Claude Simons, Sr.; 1887-1943 


Claude Simons, Sr., was the father of Claude “Little Monk” Simons, 
Jr., head football coach at Tulane University. 

He was a native of New Orleans, grew up in the Beauregard Square 
section downtown; was a great sprinter in 1908-09, setting records in 
the Southern A.A.U. which were not broken until the ‘20's. He was 
physical director at the Young Men’s Gymnastic Club and Athletic 
Director and Head Football Coach at the Newman School, in New 
Orleans, before joining the Tulane staff as trainer in 1920. 

At various times while at Tulane he coached varsity basketball, 
track, boxing, cross-country and tennis. His basketball and boxing 


teams were the best Tulane has had. 


He served as a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation Boxing Committee and was for years president of the Southern 


A.A.U. 


He is survived by his widow and Claude, Jr., and two grandchildren. 





SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 
(Jennings and Lake Charles play off for 
championship on December 3.) 


NORTH DISTRICT 
(Byrd High and Fair Park play for 
championship.) 


Leading Scorers 

Foster White and Dan Sandifer, 
Byrd High’s star backs, were setting 
the pace in the Louisiana State Prep 
School scoring race with 96 points 
each. The Byrds enjoyed but a four- 
point edge on Warren Easton’s bril- 
liant ace, 190-pound Eddie Price, 
who rolled up his 92 markers in two 
less games than White and Sandifer. 

In the New Orleans Prep League, 
Price led both divisions of that race. 
He has scored 55 points in five city 
loop games, just one more than Holy 
Cross’ flashy ball carrier, Ray Ar- 
thur, has registered in four tilts. 


Louisiana Scoring 
(Includes games through Sunday, Nov. 21) 
G 


Player, Schools— Td. PAT TP 
Sandifer, Byrd ......6055.. 9 16 96 
A 9 16 96 
Price, Warren Easton ..... 7 #15 92 
Collins, Baton Rouge...... 10 14 85 
Brechtel, Warren Easton... 7 9 1 69 
Bienen, Byte ............. 9 10 67 
Arthur, Holy Cross ........ ae 66 
Landry, Istrouma ......... 8 11 66 
Hodgins, Jesuit ............ 7 62 


Le Beau, Baton Rouge..... 10 
Parnell, Bogalusa ......... 8 


i 
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Heard, Haynesville ........ 8 43 
B. Johnson, Fair Park..... 8 39 
Kingery, Lake Charles .... 7 39 
oe res 7 36 
Broussard, Jennings ...... 6 36 
err 9 

Johnson, Holy Cross ...... 7 1 34 
Barras; NiGhGuUs ............ 7 34 
H. Johnson, Fair Park..... 8 33 
Swalls, Catholic High ..... 8 31 
Boudreaux, Jennings ...... 6 30 
Stanley, Nicholls .......... 7 25 
Lantrip, Lake Charles..... 7 24 


PPP PPh PP OPIOID OUAUMD19D0O0 


McCain, Peters ............ 24 
Pe SE re 7 24 
Powell, Bogalusa .......... 8 24 
Carroll, St. Aloysius ...... 8 24 
Trouard, Lake Charles .... 7 24 
Espenan, Holy Cross ...... 7 24 
Bissenberger, Jennings .... 6 24 
Eiserloh, Easton ........... 7 24 
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Billy Brooks of Chattanooga, Ed Mallary of Macon, demonstrate cross-cover 
as Backfield Coach Evans trains them to increase elusiveness and maneu- 


verability in open field. 


FOOTBALL AT BAYLOR 
(Continued from page 15) 


ling along with fast running and 
mental alertness. Constructive train- 
ing is organized to stress these foun- 
dations of real football. Dummies 
are used for blocking and tackling 
practice, but more often live bait is 
used and found to be far superior 
for teaching hard shoulder tackling 
and “rattling” blocking. Some few 
injuries result, but when the boys 
are in good condition physically, they 
stand this shock surprisingly well 
and are far better prepared for game 
competition after receiving this 
training. 

The average boy at a prep school 
has had life rather easy at home, and 
few have learned the meaning of 
hard work and self-sacrifice. As a 
result, many of these boys are slow 
and soft, and much practice is spent 
running through old automobile 
tires, side-stepping dummies, charg- 
ing on the snap of the ball, and run- 
ning to tackle a ball carrier—all of 
these to increase reaction to the snap 





HOME PLATE LUNCH ROOM 


21 EAST SEVENTH STREET 
CHATTANOOGA 


Headquarters for Good Food 
and Sports Fans 


Special accommodations for visiting 
teams when reservations are made 
in advance. 











of the ball and to improve physical 
stamina. These footwork maneuvers 
also increase a boy’s niftiness and 
reduce the number of clumsy play- 
ers. 

We believe in short wind sprints 
as a medium for developing endur- 
ance and increasing speed. After a 
hard afternoon’s practice, the boys 
dislike these sprints, but after they 
find out how they pay off with in- 
creased speed and endurance, they 
are delighted that they paid the 
price to get into condition. 

For years Baylor has played a rep- 
resentative schedule, playing all the 
prep schools in the Mid-South Asso- 
ciation, and in addition, fine teams 
like Memphis, Central, Savannah, 
Georgia, Lanier High, Porter Mili- 
tary at Charleston, Bolles School at 
Jacksonville, Emerson Institute at 
Washington, Kentucky Military In- 
stitute at Lynden, Massanutten Acad- 
emy in Virginia. A schedule played 
over a wide area like this gives a 
boy fine experience and increases his 
poise and reduces the away-from- 
home phobia that is so common to 
boys of prep school age. 

In the past seven years Baylor 
teams have lost only four games, 
while tieing five and winning 61 
and during this period they have had 
three undefeated years—1937, 1940, 
and 1941. During the last four years 
only one game has been lost, with 
three ties. Baylor is proud of this 
record and we believe it a fine trib- 
ute to the Baylor boy who is deter- 
mined to do his best and will fight 
his hardest when conditions and 
odds are greatest against him. Many 
times a Baylor team has come from 
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behind to win or tie a game that 
looked lost. Many times Baylor has 
won a game with her team riddled 
with injuries and apparently out- 
classed before the game begins. Un- 
doubtedly, Baylor has received more 
than her share of luck to come 
through under these circumstances, 
but our boys are taught to do their 
best and let the breaks come if they 
will but go ahead and keep knocking 
even if the breaks go against them. 

During this period of football his- 
tory Baylor has developed many 
boys who played outstanding ball in 
college. Most of these boys spent 
from two to five years at Baylor and 
continued their good work in college. 
Eddie Prokop and Bill Healy, both 
prominent prep stars at Baylor, went 
on to contribute much to the success 
of Georgia Tech’s Cotton Bowl team 
in 1942. Fred Newman and Herman 
Hickman were big guns at Tennes- 
see during their successful years in 
the Southeastern Conference. Billy 
Weeks was captain at the University 
of Virginia. Grady Hedrick played 
at Duke and Max Spurlin at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Leo Costa 
of the point-kicking fame at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, graduated at Bay- 
lor. Chuggy Fortune and Doug 
Simpkins at Vanderbilt were former 
Baylor players. Joe McCullough and 
Bob White represented Baylor at 
Virginia Military Institute. Stan 
Cofall at Purdue, Clement Bauman 
at Michigan, and Jim Sullivan at 
Notre Dame, are Baylor products in 
the Big Ten area. Jimmy Rike, Jr., 
played at Ohio Wesleyan and Bill 
Gordon is at West Point this year. 

Baylor is essentially a college pre- 
paratory school. Superior scholar- 
ship is emphasized, and a boy’s mas- 
tering of his lessons must come be- 
fore he has time for practice on the 
football field. We believe this helps 
our team, for a boy who is willing to 
get his work first is usually the type 
of loyal, conscientious boy who is 
less apt to make a mistake at a cru- 
cial moment than some careless boy 
who .does not think enough of the 
team or take enough pride in himself 
to want to be a champion. 

Little stress is placed on winning, 
but emphasis is placed on mastery of 
detailed perfection of timing, devel- 
opment of stamina and speed, good 
blocking and tackling, and becoming 
imbued with a fighting spirit when 
under competition. When these char- 
acteristics are present, the score 
usually takes care of itself. 
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BALL HANDLING & PASSING 
(Continued from page 18) 


tant to give the receiver the proper 
“lead.” Here the passer should note 
the position of the receiver’s oppo- 
nent, and pass accordingly. Also the 
boy should be encouraged to use 
only those passes that players of his 
size can use properly. For example, 
a tall player might use an overhead 
pass excellently, and be a flop at un- 
derhand passes. Here, also, the play- 
ers should be cautioned against the 
use of lateral passes. They are too 
easily intercepted. Possibly one of 
the most important fundamentals in 
passing is aiming the ball. The pass 
should always be aimed at a point 
between the waist and the eyes of 
the receiver. 

Now, many a coach might think 
that his team should be able to use 
many types of passes. Caution should 
be used here. It is better for young 
players to master a few essential 
passes and become efficient in their 
use than to know too many and not 
be able to use them effectively. Some 
of the fundamental passes will be 
discussed briefly here. 

Chest Pass: This is probably the 
basic pass in basketball, and can be 
used effectively only at short dis- 
tances. The pass is delivered by a 
snap of the wrists, fingers, and el- 
bows, and should be speedy. It is 
most effective when the player has 
mastered the ability to catch the ball 
and releases it in the same motion. 
Good strong hands and wrists are 
necessary here. Medicine balls are 
often used to develop those. Due to 
the fact that a player may shoot or 
pass in the same motion, the chest 
pass is most effective. 

Bounce Pass: This is released with 
one or both hands. In using this 
pass, players must be cautioned to 
keep it close to the floor, and to hit 
the floor as close to the receiver as 
possible. This pass is very effective 





























RAWLINGS AWARDED ARMY-Navy “E” 


The Army-Navy “E” pennant shown above is now flying over the factory of 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. This picture was made on the 


occasion of the presentation ceremony, November 9. 


Left to right: Lt. Com. H. B. Freeman; Walter E. Bischoff, vice-president; 
C. C. Hood, vice-president; Elmer Nolte, factory superintendent; Claude E. 
Carr, vice-president; Mason Scudder, president; Lt. Col. George W. Lee. 





in feeding a pivot, when an opponent 
leaves his feet, as in out-of-bound 
plays. It is probably the most effec- 
tive pass in combating a zone, due 
to the fact that most zones shift, and 
straight passes are easily intercepted 
or broken up. 

Baseball Pass: When a speedy or 
long-distance pass is needed, this is 
the one most commonly used. It is 
released in a motion similar to the 
motion a catcher uses in pegging a 
baseball to second base. It should 
be released with a wrist and elbow 
snap, and should be on a high plane 
to avoid interception. 
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THE BEST DRESSED MEN WEAR 


COLLEGE CLOTHES FOR COLLEGE MEN 
SCHWOBILT CLOTHES 








ALBANY ATHENS 


MACON 





SAVANNAH 


ATLANTA LaGRANGE 
COLUMBUS 








Hook Pass. When a pivot man is 
used, the hook pass is excellent to 
feed him. Also good on rebound 
plays. Our boys are taught to step 
forward, turn the body slightly, and 
to release the ball back of the head. 
The ball is well balanced in the hand 
and is kept snug against the finger 
tips by the rapid hook motion of the 
arm which makes the pass more ac- 
curate. 

Overhead Jump Pass: When a 
player close to the basket is attempt- 
ing to score and finds himself too 
closely guarded, he may pass to a 

(Continued on page 29) 


PETERSEN 


STREET. 
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Chattanooga's Finest. 
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THREE AIR-CONDITIONED 
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WAR-TIME CLEMSON 





Physical Training Classes for Trainees at Clemson 


is, Clemson College never dreamed the day would come when land 

space hereabouts would be at a premium. But dreams of a few years 
back did not include Army Air Force College Training Detachments, Army 
Specialized Training Programs, or STAR units of the ASTP. 


"T's cen away among the rolling hills of Piedmont South Carolina as it 


Time was when Clemson’s football Tigers had plenty of room in which to 
romp. There was Riggs Field, a huge grassy plot between the New Barracks 
and the Atlanta highway, capable of affording space for both freshman and 
varsity workouts, and with the completion of the new stadium last year there 
was no longer the slightest worry about fields. Riggs Field was turned over 
to practice entirely and the new stadium was saved for game days. 


Then, along came the Aircrew. Not many weeks later, along came the 
ASTP. And then there is Clemson’s regular ROTC enrollment, off some 
1,800 students, it is true, but Clemson is continuing football this year. Coach 
Frank Howard has built his 1943 team from a student body of 600 under 17 
years old and, even though he has been heard to remark that making a foot- 
ball team out of the 30-odd candidates he has is like making a peach pie 
without peaches, the war-time Tigers still must have practice space. 


The result of it all is that Riggs Field, the new stadium, an unnamed plot 
about 150 by 125 yards in front of the field house, and even a leveled-off 
hilltop that was earmarked as parking space for the stadium, are all packed 
morning, noon and night with energetic youngsters looking for recreation—or 
getting it whether they are looking for it or not. 


Three types of Army students have been assigned to Clemson: Aircrew 
(37th College Training Detachment), Army Specialized Training (Unit 3413 
ASTP), and a STAR (Specialized Training And Reassignment) group. In 
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all, they total close to 1,500 men, and the Army says all of them must have 
physical training. 

Clemson’s Coach, Frank Howard, is busier these days than that one-armed 
paperhanger at two minutes to five. Mornings find him giving calisthenics 
and instructing recreation periods for Aircrew and STAR students, after- 
noons have him at the same job, and evenings (from 7 to 8:30 o’clock) catch 
him in the stadium with that group of 30-odd under 17 years old, who make 
up Clemson’s football team this fall. 

Up on the old football field—the Riggs Field mentioned previously—Clem- 
son’s publicity man, Joe Sherman, is, with the assistance of a professor of 
textiles and a professor of engineering, dishing out the same type of calis- 
thenics and recreation for 500 ASTP students. 

The physical training program at Clemson is probably very much like PT 
programs in other “Army” and “Aircrew” colleges. It includes rapid-fire 
calisthenics, wind sprints, relay races, cross-country runs, obstacle course, 
horizontal bar work (chin-ups), soft ball, volleyball, basketball, and regula- 
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tion baseball. 





BALL HANDLING & PASSING 
(Continued from page 27) 


teammate while in the air. This is a 
very important pass but hard to mas- 
ter without much drilling. 

Shovel Pass: This can be released 
with one or two hands, with much 
wrist and finger snap, on a low level. 
It is excellent following a pivot, or to 
feed players cutting by post or pivot 
men. It is important that the ball be 
well protected by the body and el- 
bows. 

Another pass that high school 
teams seldom use but which has 
proved highly successful for us is 
the Twist Bounce Pass. This pass is 
thrown with an underhand delivery 
and a twist of the wrist. The twist 
causes the ball to change its direc- 
tion when it hits the floor. It is re- 
leased from the little finger of the 
passer’s hand. When a defensive 
man is directly between the passer 
and the receiver, this pass is highly 
effective. 

Other passes that might be used 
are the behind-the-back pass (hard 
to master, and not advisable for 
high school use), the underhand pass 
when play is close and fast, the tap 
pass, and many others. Again, a few 
well-mastered passes are better than 
many used poorly. 

Let it be said at this time that the 
author firmly believes that ball han- 
dling and passing fundamentals can 
be developed best through drills and 
not necessarily through squad scrim- 
mages. A few simple drills, well 
planned, that give the boys the 
chance to use different types of 
passes are musts of any coach’s prac- 
tice plans. These drills must be as 
snappy as possible and above all 
should keep the ball moving. Drills 
that include short passes, long passes, 
and player speed are excellent. They 
should be short. It is better to con- 


duct short and snappy passing drills 
each day than to overdo it once or 
twice a week. The players should be 
encouraged to keep up lots of chat- 
ter. Spirit on any team is essential. 
Players enjoy drills under these con- 
ditions much more. One group tries 
to out-pep another. This gives a boy 
a chance to handle the ball more 
nearly under “crowd” conditions. 
Thus he will not be handicapped 
when performing before cheering 
spectators. Regardless of the drill 
and the fundamental that is being 
worked on, most effective results 
will be obtained when these drills 
are similar to game conditions. 





TOM SLATE 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


592 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


COMPLETE LINE OF— 


@ RAWLINGS 
@ SPALDING 


@ REACH—WRIGHT & 
DITSON 


and many other lines 
of Athletic Equipment 


TENNIS & BADMINTON EXPERT 
RESTRINGING 
by 
A. P. JETTE 











380 Peachtree Street 





J.N. KALISH AND W. N. AINSWORTH, JR. 
Prescription Opticians 
BROKEN LENSES DUPLICATED 


Atlanta 


(2 Doors from Medical Arts Building) 











leading trainers. 





THERMODYNE 
The Original 


HOT PACK OINTMENT 


Produces a bountiful supply of heat. Can be easily and suc- 
cessfully covered with cotton, bandaged and taped. Wear in 
practice, and in games. Apply between treatments. Used by 


CHATTANOOGA PHARMACAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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SPORTING 
GOODS 


We carry the best known 


lines in athletic goods— 
GOLDSMITH, WILSON, 


CONVERSE, SAND, AND 


MANY OTHERS. 


Reeder & McGaughey, Inc. 
52 Broad Street, N.W. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


KING, SPOTBILT, RIDDELL, 
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FOOTBALL COACHING METH- 
ODS AT SPRINGFIELD 


(Continued from page 13) 


try to give it back with our shoul- 
ders. 


We never send a team on the field 
“keyed up.” We feel that it is de- 
sirable that each man go on the field 
realizing that he has a job to do and 
with a mind clear enough to do it. 
We do not hurry or rush before the 
game. The boys do not run the field 
yelling and talking. We want every 
man to take his time during the 
game until the ball is snapped; then 
we want every man to start with the 
ball and go at full speed until it is 
declared dead. We feel that too 
much talking is false pep and not 
the thing one needs to win ball 
games. We expect every man to give 
everything he has on every play 
without a stimulant from other 
members of the team. It is our opin- 
ion that the boys can best do this 
by thinking clearly and not by talk- 
ing too much. The boys talk to wach 
other but in low tones. Each of our 
boys is supposed to study his oppo- 
nent and decide how well he can 
handle him; that is, if he can handle 
him at all, and what type of play 
on which he can best block him. 
Each man keeps the quarterback 








Free Inspections 


and private homes. 


ORKIN TERMITE CO., INC. 





BONDED TERMITE CONTROL 





Protect your house or buildings from the ravages of termites 
by calling Orkin’s, and have one of their trained inspectors 
make a complete survey and estimate. Their trained personnel 
can handle your every Termite problem. 


Orkin pest control service is widely used throughout the South 
by business establishments, institutions, government projects 


Offices in Principal Southern Cities 


ORKIN EXTERMINATING CO., INC. 


> 5 Year Guarantee 
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posted on all these matters. If a boy 
needs help on a special man, we can 
give him this help. If he doesn’t 
need help, we can use the boy to 
give help to someone else, or we have 
more men to send into the secondary. 
If a coach cannot get his men to 
think, this program will be impos- 
sible and he will have to run from 
set plays that will not meet strength 
with strength and weakness with 
weakness. 


We run from an unbalanced line, 
ends spread, with a single wingback 
as this diagram illustrates: 


2 yds. “ 


tog 


tO 
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We have used short punt, deep 
punt and single wingback with a 
balanced line and several other for- 
mations during fifteen years of 
coaching. 


For four years, we used a spread 
formation: 


COBO O8#O44*.- 
oe 


7 O 


S_ 


O74 


Our team was small when we used 
this formation. The team averaged 
less than 150 pounds per man. The 
boys were very fast, and we ran 
from this as well as passed. During 
that period of time—four years—-we 
lost only two ball games. In 1937 we 
scored 405 points in 10 games, play- 
ing teams that were much larger 
than we were. 


It does not appear that the forma- 
tion has much to do with winning 
ball games. Some offenses might 
give a team position on another 
team, but a smart team will shift 
their defense to meet any offense 
that may be set up. The only way 
that we know to win ball games is 
to give the team a good, sound 
knowledge of the game and to have 
the men in proper physical and men- 
tal condition to be able to carry out 
their assignments. Of course, the 
boys must have a willingness to play 
the game. 
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TRAINERS LIKE TO 
HAVE ‘EM READY 


It's the trainer's job to have the squad well-condi- 
tioned, free from injury and in top shape for Satur- 
day’s game. Trainers have learned the wisdom of 
prevention. It saves them hours of extra work and 
worry. They watch the player’s equipment—how it 
fits and who makes it. 


RIDDELL EQUIPMENT. gives them their best 
guarantee against injury. 


It’s light . . . snug fitting . . . well designed .. . 


expertly made .. . 


e ATHLETIC SHOES ~—* HELMETS 
¢ BASKETBALLS ¢ FOOTBALLS 


RIDDELL 


THE HOUSE OF QUALITY and SERVICE 





1259 N. Wood Street ” . CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Huge truck loads of football togs are reaching our factory daily, 


and it is indeed precious cargo — irreplacable at the moment, 


and more valuable than money in the bank. You can be sure 
that it is being well protected by the I. § 


Just how we are ever going to get it all reconditioned is a 
puzzle to us, but we know that it must be done or hundreds 


of Schools and Colleges will be left high and dry for foot- 


ball when another fall rolls around 


Please be patient if our men are slow in picking up your 
equipment. They are all doing double duty on the road 


9 
and as soon as they finish up they will all be back in Pea- 
hee helping to do the actual reconditioning 


ge Any of you who are in a position to 
send along your equipment to us by 
reight, without waiting fer one of 


our men to call, will be doing a very 


great favor to all of us I. S. folks. 


stem 
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RECONDITIONERS 
OF ATHLETIC 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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